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DISCUSSION. 

THE NEO-REALIST AND THE MAN IN THE STREET. 

I have been reading Professor Calkins's pointed statement in the 
Philosophical Review 1 on "The Unjustified Claims for Neo- 
Realism," and I find one issue therein which I should like to clear up. 
It is not an issue over fact, nor one of theory, but deals solely with a 
matter of intent. And by clearing up the intent I hope to end the 
misunderstanding into which Professor Calkins has, with some 
warrant, fallen. 

Our critic says that we boast of "the conformity of our views to 
that of common sense." And she has not the slightest difficulty in 
refuting us out of our own mouths, by showing that we hold highly 
technical, abstruse, and perhaps even incomprehensible hypotheses 
about percepts which our friend, Mr. Man-in-the-Street, has neither 
dreamed of nor even read. Particularly is my own explanation of 
error shown to lie far from Mr. Man-in-the-Street's beliefs. And, 
as I admit it, our critic says that "we have here good neo-realistic 
authority in this protest against the rather childish eagerness of the 
neo-realist to 'eat his cake and have it too.' " Now it is this question 
about the neo-realist's allegiance to common sense which I wish to 
discuss. The particular merits and demerits of the opinions wherein 
we agree with or dissent from common sense will be for the moment 
ignored. 

Among neo-realistic confessions of allegiance to Mr. Man-in-the- 
Street, the most explicit has been made by myself. In "The Program 
and First Platform of Six Realists" 2 I made the following remark: 

" The realist holds that things known are not products of the know- 
ing relation nor essentially dependent for their existence or behavior 
upon that relation. This doctrine has three claims upon your accep- 
tance: first, it is the natural, instinctive belief of all men; and this, 
if for no other reason, puts the burden of proof upon those who would 
discredit it. . . ." 

In this passage I endeavored to say just as much as and no more 
than what I meant. And, if the reader will scrutinize it carefully, I 

1 This volume, pp. 53-56. 

' J. of Phil., Psy., etc., 1910, p. 393, etc. Also in Appendix of The New Realism, 

P- 477- 
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think he will readily discover that there is in it no ground for Professor 
Calkins's inference that I either (a) regard the opinion of common 
sense as conclusive evidence of the truth of any proposition, episte- 
mological or otherwise; or (b) suppose that the common sense man 
"has modern geometry at his fingers' ends." 

The agreement of neo-realism with common sense is narrowly 
circumscribed. The ordinary citizen does instinctively believe that 
things exist, have their characteristics and their modes of activity 
quite as happily and serenely when experienced by nobody as when 
seen and touched by fifty million human beings. I cannot insist too 
strongly upon this verbatim rendering of the sentences. All that was 
meant was that people naturally come to hold this one opinion about 
this one relation. What things may be, how things may exist, what 
characteristics they may possess in other conditions and under other 
circumstances is a matter over which men differ sharply, no doubt. 
Ether whorls, atoms, perduring substances, attributes, functions, 
electric energies, spirits, — all these are terms which have grown up in 
the age-long controversies over the nature of the universe; and their 
differences of meaning reflect the diversity of opinion on the subject. 
Here there is no agreement, either among common folks or phi- 
losophers. But that things perceived are not dependent upon the 
perceiving of them, is a doctrine which has been doubted only by 
metaphysicians; and, I might add, almost exclusively by those 
particular theorists who have accepted as their points of departure 
certain theological notions about souls and matter. 

Professor Calkins, though, does not believe that this unanimity 
exists. She says: "Both the phylogenetic and the ontogenetic study 
of developing mind suggest the possibility, if not the likelihood, that 
the forgotten earliest consciousness of child and race is animistic, 
that the child and the savage alike 'personify' objects, that the 
'outside-myself ' is primitively conceived as 'other self.'" But, I 
must insist, this instance bears not at all upon the question at issue. 
Of course, it sounds as though it settles everything; but this is a mere 
illusion of language and affords the neo-realist a magnificent text for 
his favorite sermon on the crying need of a clear philosophical vocabu- 
lary and a working agreement in the use of it. 

Let us waive the question as to whether children and savages do 
think of external things as spirits. Let us suppose that they do. 
What of it? The child perceives a tree waving its branches and 
rustling its leaves in the wind; and it says: "Mister Oak is clapping 
his hands for joy. The day is so beautiful." What does this mean? 
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Simply that the oak has life and is enjoying it, even as the child does. 
A very pretty thought, let us all admit, and one which is not nearly 
so foolish as some learned people would have us believe. But what 
does it indicate as to the child's opinion on the epistemological question 
touching the cognitive relation? Does the child assert or imply that 
the sun which the oak sees is only a 'mental state' of the tree? To 
put the question is to answer it. Not only does the child never come 
to the thought, but he would indignantly repudiate it. Of course, 
there is a sun 'out there'; and after the woodmen have sawed Mister 
Oak into flooring for a Hall of Philosophy, the same old sun will 
shine on merrily, and the birds will warble from other branches. 

It remains for the metaphysician to bring confusion into this simple 
scene. He does so by making one word stand for many alien things. 
He muddles hopelessly 'soul,' 'spirit,' 'mind' and 'consciousness,' 
thereby engendering interminable and fruitless dissensions. Some- 
times he starts with the antithesis between spirit and matter, and in 
this universe of discourse defines the former term as the simple con- 
tradictory of the latter. Spirit then is the immaterial. Such a 
view, of course, entails no particular inference about the relation 
between a thinker and his data or between a percipient and his per- 
cepts. The clearest proof of this implicative indifference appears in 
the fact that spirit, so defined, includes much that is never regarded 
as psychical (however this latter term be defined). For instance, 
arithmetic is not matter; but this immateriality does not exalt it to 
spirithood. Empty space is not matter; but would anybody say that 
it was a mind? Again, soul and mind are treated as one and the same 
thing; but at the same time soul is construed as being identical with 
animal life, and hence arise another multitude of obscurities into 
which we cannot enter now. The interested reader will find some of 
them catalogued in a recent essay by H. B. Alexander. 1 Or he may 
approach them indirectly through the various definitions of soul, 
mind, psyche, spirit, and animism given in Baldwin's Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology. It is particularly illuminating to con- 
sider the meanings of animism, none of which {in either its anthro- 
pological or its philosophical usage) even remotely connotes a theory of 
internal cognitive relations. Professor Calkins plainly confuses 
animism with monistic spiritualism, as a short survey of terminology 
will show. 

But all this is a secondary issue. The main problem in the present 
discussion lies elsewhere. It lies in the attitude of neo-realism 

1 J. of Phil., Psy., etc., 1912, p. 421. 
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toward common-sense opinions. To clear up this matter, we draw 
two distinctions, as follows : 

1. We must distinguish between the evidential value of a common- 
sense proposition and its importance in fixing the burden of proof. 

2. We must distinguish between common-sense ideas and common- 
sense behavior; or, more precisely, between ideas which arise more or 
less naturally in the course of ordinary experience and the ways of 
behavior in ordinary life which do not derive from ideas but which 
are rather the original ground of these latter. 

I. The first distinction should not prove either difficult or uncertain. 
Suppose a man were to tell me that the President of the United States 
is not elected by popular vote, but is chosen by a secret caucus of the 
Rascally Rich convening at midnight in a Wall Street cellar. I might 
make one of two replies. I might say : " My dear fellow, you are a 
lunatic. Every voter knows that the presidential candidates are 
picked at the great conventions. Public opinion proves conclusively 
-that you are misinformed." Again I might say: "You teach strange 
things. That is an unheard-of situation which you describe. And 
I am not going to believe it until you have demonstrated it past doubt. 
Why won't I? Simply because the whole world finds excellent reasons 
for believing the simpler, more natural state of affairs." Now, only 
the second of these two replies logically resembles the one that the 
neo-realist makes to the man who tells him that all people are only 
minds, and all things are only states of mind. The first reply is 
childish dogmatism; for it treats public opinion as evidence final and 
valid. What men at large believe must be tested most scrupulously, 
and will often be found in some respect erroneous. But this sad fact 
does not fix the burden of proof at all. No proposition is true because 
people believe it; but no proposition commonly accepted need be 
suspected until evidence is brought against it, and furthermore the 
evidence necessary to refute it must be commensurate with the strangeness 
and heterodoxy of the proposition set up in its stead. This, the neo- 
realist would urge, is the usual rule in law and in common life; and it 
should also be so in philosophy and science. The larger the number of 
persons agreeing on any subject, and the longer the historical period 
over which that agreement extends, and the wider the variety of mental 
and social classes represented in the agreement, the slighter becomes 
the probability that the opinion is not shaped by idiosyncrasies, 
prejudices, misinformation, or fashion. 

It is this that makes the idealist's burden of proof so heavy. For 
nobody save the ancestors and descendants of Kant ever reached the 
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idealistic theory of cognition; no, not even the poor little babes who 
are supposed to believe that all mobile things are spirits. And to 
most persons the hypothesis is either meaningless or unfounded — or 
both. Now, this does not prove the hypothesis false. It simply puts 
the world on its guard against accepting it unless it is supported by 
incontrovertible evidence. Unfortunately for the idealist, his evi- 
dence does not seem to possess these high qualities; and, for this 
reason if for no other, those who doubt him feel moved to call his 
attention to the public inertia which he must overcome before victory 
crowns his philosophizing. 

For neo-realists common sense possesses no strict evidential value 
whatever, but it does play an important part in philosophical method 
and in the computing of probabilities. There is another way in which 
it may be used, namely in its instinctive activities rather than in its 
tenets. This is the second distinction which I drew a minute ago. 
In the light of it, we may draw inferences from men's conduct inde- 
pendently of what they may think about it and its situation. What 
men do is often evidence, when what they think is quite worthless. 
Put to the test of natural conduct, many theories are quickly refuted 
which cannot be countered in a century of argument over opinions. 
But this sort of common sense behavior is not brought into the dis- 
cussion by Professor Calkins, so I shall not dwell upon it. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



